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(PLATE II) CLASSIC TEA SET WITH ACANTHUS BORDERS 
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A Study of Simplicity in Silver 



By EVELYN MARIE STUART 



FASHION a after all, is not to be ac- 
counted for as a mere whim, being 
rather a measure of progress, mark- 
ing the general improvement of taste and 
demonstrating the ability of the mind to rise 
to a fuller appreciation of the ideals of true 
beauty. Fashion and taste, it is true, seem 
to travel in circles, for, just as the great 
ideal of graceful deportment today is the 
art of being perfectly natural with refine- 
ment, as our modern philosophy is that of 
the simple life," everyday tasks well done, 
contentment with life's essentials, so the 
ultimate aim of our present modes seems to 
be simplicity, freedom from undue display, 
a return to the loveliness of natural lines 
and restrained ornament. 

As an evidence of the fact that we are 
very much awake today to the excellence 
of these principles, one might call attention 
to the popularity of rather plain and sub- 



stantial fashions in silverware. After all 
that has been done in silver, one might think 
the opportunity for new forms and ideas 
exhausted, especially in those types wherein 
simplicity is the keynote of the composition. 
That there £re still new combinations of 
lines as there are of notes in music, how- 
ever, is evidenced by some of the latest 
productions of the best silver manufac- 
turers. 

How novel and beautiful these offerings 
are one may best gather from the examples 
herewith illustrated which are full of in- 
terest and well worthy of careful examina- 
tion. Here, indeed, we are brought to a full 
appreciation of what good lines may mean 
in silver. In all creations of fine and decora- 
tive art, line plays an important part, par- 
ticularly in such as are in the nature of 
sculpture. Paintings and frescoes may 
charm by reason of exquisite color effects 
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and combinations, sculpture, architecture, 
furniture, pottery, silverware and kindred 
lines, wherein articles are built or fash- 
ioned are pre-eminently and permanently 
dependent upon beauty of line and original 
fabric for their virtues and their charms. 

Silverware, particularly, is fashioned of 
a fabric in itself so fair that to seek to 
adorn it seems often as superfluous as "to 
gild refined gold or paint the lily." All that 
silver needs to be supreme in beauty is an 
opportunity to let its light shine in plain 
surfaces. When with this are combined 
right principles of design resulting in forms 
essentially graceful by reason of harmoni- 
ous lines, we have the ideal of loveliness in 
the white metal. 

In choosing silverware these two things 
cannot be too strongly borne in mind 
together with the fact that things simple 
and substantial best stand the test of time 
and acquaintance, acquiring with years the 
dignity of family heirlooms. A fashion 
founded tipon correct principles and pos- 
sessing the nobility of simplicity, like a 
woman of noble and gracious mind and 
manners grows old gracefully, while the 
elaborate and frivolous mode, when past its 
prime, like some faded, shallow beauty calls 
forth a sign and a smile. - Good things, in- 
deed, never become passe, they grow to be 
antiques and increase in value with the 
years. Simplicity and sincerity are the 
qualities to seek in all the ornaments of the 
home, even to "the friends who frequent 
it." Particularly are they the essential qual- 
ities of good silverware. 

That these qualities were to be found in 
new designs had seemed -almost too much to 
be hoped for, however, here we have them 
before our eyes, things which are fresh 
ideas and yet so much in the spirit of the 
best work of the past as to seem not of or 
for our time but for all time. Where before 
have we seen anything similar to these 
broadly flaring loving cups with the flowing 
graceful lines of the swan's neck handles; 
the simple coffee sets, the bowls of whose 



sugar and cream receptacles suggest the bell 
of a morning glory ; these exquisitely simple 
vases which enhance the flowers they contain 
by offering contrast rather than competition 
with their beauties ? They are all absolutely 
new as to form and yet the principles of 
their designing are as old and as lovely as 
the hues of the rainbow, so that they seem 
to have grown rather than to have been 
invented. 

Of such kind is the Mary Chilton pattern 
whose form and method of making are new, 
though its spirit and name are of another 
day. Back of the name indeed is a fasci- 
nating and romantic story, for Mary Chil- 
ton, so history informs us, was the first of 
the Mayflower's passengers to set foot upon 
Plymouth Rock, so that she was, literally, 
the first lady of our land. 

There is a charm even to the tales of the 
hardships of those days and Mary Chilton, 
the pilgrim's orphan, holds our attention 
and sympathy as we read of the death of 
her parents in this new land and her rear- 
ing by the stern though kindly Puritans. 
We are thrilled by the romance of her mar- 
riage to John Winslow, who arrived on 
the Fortune, the next boat to reach New 
Lngland, after the Mayflower, with a com- 
pany of refugees, and we are pleased at 
their prosperity in after years 

It is singularly appropriate to name a 
new Colonial pattern in silver after this 
heroine of Plymouth Rock, for, by the testi- 
mony of her quaint will, she seems to have 
been unusually partial to silver, and fortu- 
nate, for those days, in possessing so much 
of it. This document, which is still pre- 
served, reads as follows : 

"Item I give and bequeath unto my 
Daughter Sarah Middlecott my Best gowne 
and Pettecoat and my Silver beare bowle 
and to each of her children a Silver Cup 
with an handle: Also I give unto my 
grandchild William Paine my Great silver 
tankard: Item I give unto my Daughter 
Susanna Latham . . . my small silver 
Tankard : Six Silver Spoones, . . . Item 
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(PLATE V) DOUBLE DISH SALAD BOWL. SAUCE BOAT AND SMALLER PIECES IN MARY 
CHILTON SILVER — Courtesy Towle Manufacturing Company 



I give and bequeath unto Mary Winslow 
Daughter of my sone Edward Winslow my 
largest Silver Cupp with two handles : Also 
I give unto my Said Sone Edwards Chil- 
dren Six Silver Spoones to be divided be- 
tween them : . . . Item my will is that 
the rest of my spoones be divided among 
my grandchildren according to the dis- 
cission of My Daughter Middlecott :" 

So strong is the Colonial spirit in the 
pattern which bears the name of Mary- 
Chilton, that it is difficult to realize that this 
is the newest of silver modes. Not only 
in appearance but in firmness of construc- 
tion it approaches the old hand-hammered 
ware of the Colonial silversmiths. It so 
happens that its shape and method of 
manufacture both tend to impart increased 
temper and added strength. 

The method of making is, in this in- 
stance, quite unique, for whereas, all other 
patterns in teaware and hollowware gen- 
erally are struck in separate halves and 



soldered together with a seam, the Mary 
Chilton pieces arc made all in one. A cor- 
nucopia of silver is first spun and subse- 
quently drawn or forced onto a block of 
the four-cornered pyramidal shape of the 
finished article. The impact of the force 
required to shape the rounded cornucopia 
to the squared block gives the silver a tem- 
per, density and resiliancy such as is pro- 
duced by hand-hammering. 

The absence of seams also renders the 
pieces more durable, reducing the liability 
of accident. The threading about the edge, 
too, is of solid silver wire which can never 
wear through or be dented as often hap- 
pens with hollow mounts. The flat ware 
designed to accompany these pieces also 
shows an improved construction from the 
standpoint of strength as well as beauty. 
To secure harmony with the hollow ware 
and afford variety from the usual forms of 
other flat ware the Mary Chilton was de- 
signed along quadrangular lines as appear- 
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(PLATE VI) COFFEE AND CANDLES FOR COLONIAL TABLES 

— Courtesy Towle Manufacturing Company 
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(PLATE VII) COMPLETE TEA SET WITH KETTLE IN THE MARY CHILTON PATTERN 

— Courtesy Towle Manufacturing Company 



ing in the diamond-shaped tines of forks, 
in the shanks of forks and spoons and in 
handles generally. This form, besides being 
beautiful in itself, has fortunately proven 
practical as well for it gives the greatest 
thickness of metal along the lines of great- 
est strain. Then, too, the weight of the die 
falls in such a manner upon this shape as 
to increase the temper and density of the 
silver. This is one of the favored fashions 
wherein beauty is not achieved at the ex- 
pense of substantial wearing qualities, the 
two being happily united herein. 

Of somewhat similar construction to 
the Mary Chilton pieces are the 
trophy cups or • loving cups shown 
in several of our illustrations for 
they too, are made without seams and 
fashioned in one piece. There is something 
singularly grateful about their easy har- 
monious lines, an effect that seems carried 
to completion in the curves of the attached 
handles. Sometimes these handles take the 
form of swans' necks, the heads appearing 



either at the rim or base of the tapering 
bowl. 

A quaint and practical coffee pot, which, 
somehow, suggests the Dutch Colonial, is 
seen in the illustration showing an accom- 
paniment of pierced fruit • and bon-bon 
baskets and plain servers. This piece sets 
squarely on tray or table with an air of 
honest utility, an effect achieved in part 
by making the base broader than the top. 

Similarly substantially placed is the 
round-bodied tea set adorned with a Greek 
key border. This is a dainty and delightful 
service suitable for luncheon or tea and 
ideal as a bride's set. The ebony knobs 
and handles seem here unusually har- 
monious with the lines and decorations of 
the pieces as the background of the key 
border pattern is oxidized to a dark tone. 

For those who love elegance there is 
something exquisitely satisfying in the 
classic outlines of the tea and coffee set of 
the old "lamp of learning" shape with ap- 
plied borders of the ancient acanthus. 
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(PLATE VIII) A PLEASING ARRAY OF SILVER TROPHIES 

— Courtesy Towle Manufacturing Company 
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(PLATE IX) ROUND-BOWLED TEA SET WITH GREEK KEY EORDERS 

— Courtesy Towle Manufacturing Company 



Strange, is it not, that in all of the centuries 
which have elapsed since Greek civilization 
first evolved these forms of beauty, we have 
been unable to improve upon or grow be- 
yond them ? The charm of the classic mode 
seems ever fresh, it fascinated the artisans 
of the days of Louis XVI in France and 
of the Georges in England, to such degree 
that they made it the basis of many of their 
designs. Designs, by the way, to which we 
in turn look for inspiration, and not in 
vain. Thus it is that this set is at once 
classic, Georgian and Colonial, for the sec- 
ond evolved from the first and the third 
from the second. 

For sheer novelty and absolutely modern 
ideals of craftsmanship we look to the 
pretty little loving cup, seen among those 
grouped in our illustration, consisting of a 
round bowl supported by four applied 



braces terminating in a conventionalized 
fleur de luce. This is a piece with a style 
of its own which gains in charm from the 
hand-hammered surface finish. 

It has often been remarked by authori- 
ties on silversmithing, that simple pieces 
call for much greater skill in design and 
execution than do elaborate ones. In the 
latter, wealth of decoration and delicacy of 
detail may cover up defects or draw the 
eye away from false proportions.. A se- 
verely simple piece however, must be per- 
fectly balanced and lovely in itself and to 
accomplish this is the height of the crafts- 
man's achievement. Therefore, in these 
simple designs of recent evolution we have 
an opportunity to study silversmithing at 
its best and arrive at an understanding and 
appreciation of what constitutes true ex- 
cellence. 
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(PLATE X) FLARING CUP AND PIERCED BASKETS — Courtesy Towle Manufacturing Company 



